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laid their grounds, but to ride out in companies with
prudent and staid guides into all quarters of the land,
learning and observing all places of strength, all commo-
dities of building and of soil for towns and villages, har-
bours and ports of trade ; sometimes taking sea as far as
our navy, to learn also what they can in the practical
knowledge of sailing and sea fights. These journeys
would try all their peculiarities of ^nature, and if there
were any such excellence among therfi would fetch
it out, and give it fair opportunities to advance itself by.1
* This/ he says,' will be much better than asking Monsieurs
of Paris to take our hopeful youths into their slight and
prodigal custody, and send them back transformed into
mimics, apes and kickshoes.' Travelling abroad is to be
deferred to the age of three-and-twenty, when they will
be better able to profit by it. In Milton's time commu-
nication was far more difficult than it is now. Not only
was a short trip on the Continent out of the question, but
even travelling in England was laborious and slow. Yet even
in these days our young statesmen are profoundly ignorant
of the country to which they belong, and a knowledge of its
character and resources should be the first foundation of
sound political wisdom. In our own day we might go so
far as to regard a knowledge of the whole world as the
fitting conclusion to a liberal education, and Milton, if he
were writing now, might recommend an educational
cruise such as has been attempted in America and France.
Of diet, his last division, Milton tells us nothing except
that it should be in the same house, and that it should be
plain, healthful, and moderate.

In conclusion Milton anticipates some of the "objec-
tions which might be raised against his plan, on the score
of its impracticability, or its aiming at too high a standard.
He admits that a scheme of this kind cannot be carried